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The friend of Socrates, the friend of Plato, 
Bui above all, the friend of truth. 
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For the Observer. 


THE ATHENIAN REPUBLICK. 
AN HISTORICAL ESSAY. 


The history of nations, the rise and declension of em- 
pires, their laws, their customs, and multiplicity of govern- 
ments, present to our attention the fairest examples of improve. 
ment. A study so subline, so replete with every principle of 
instruction, demands not the aid of language or persuasion to en- 
hance its value, or recommend its use; it ‘speaks at once tothe 
understanding, and to the heart. ’Tis the faithful mirror that 
reflects to’ existing ages the annals of departed time; where 
every action Is traced to its latent influence, divested of all its 
prejudices, and in naked array before us; where we see the cle- 
mency of a Cesar clouded and obscured by ambition, the zeal of 
a Cicero by ostentation, the virtues of a Cato by stoic apathy, 
and the justice of a Brutus by stern and inflexible cruelty. 

The statesman and the moralist may regard it with equal de- 
light ; to the one it presents an unlimitted field for instruction, 
" hile it dispiays to the other the illusions cf human stability... 
Athens, whose history I desigm to treat of, will furnish us with 
various examples to illustrate the foregoing reflections. 

The subject has indeed been discussed, with elegance and per- 
npr by the pen of the copious Rolhin ; but that incompara- 
ble writer, from the length of his ancient history, a) work of 
prodigious application) was prevented from reciting, at leat 
with sufficient prohxity, the imany transactions that properly 
compose the history of the Athenian republic. Hesketched in- 
deed a comprehensive. portrait of ancient Greece in general, bu: 
Jid not delineate the features that were em+neantly her greatest 
ornament. For this purpose [ shall confine myself to the histo- 
ry of this individual state, but previous to my undertaking, i: 
will be necessary to give a description of the parent country. 
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Aucient Greece was bounded on the east by the A’ gean sea, on 
the soutu by the Cretan or Canadian sea, on the west by the lo- 
nian sea, and onthe north by Illyria and Thrace. ‘The vanity 
inherent in almost every nation, to enhance the lustre of its ori- 
gin, Was Conspicuous in the character of the Greeks, who claim 
their descent trom Javan or lon theson of Japhet and grandson 
of Noah: they were originally a set of wandering savages, who 
knew no other law than torce, and whose only glory was fraud 
and violence. Can we believe, that a people, who Lave enrich- 
ed mankind with the most splendid monuments of taste and lite- 
rature, so celebrated for every refinement of polished life, should 
ewe tae origi to absolute barbarians? Yet such, if we cre- 
dit their historians, in their infant state, were the primitive 
Grecians. So very averse were they tothe endearments of so- 
clety and neighbourhood, that they built their houses in the 
ost solitary places, remote from one another, where each, des- 
potic in himself, maintained his limited authority with futious 

violeace and jealous apprehension. The number of these in- 
creasing by insensibie degrees, began at length to assume the 
form of towns-and cities. Raised from a state of torpid inacti- 
vity,a spark of ambition soon began to glow in the bosoms of 
some of the wretched natives ; they dignified their humble pos- 
sessions with the formidable titles of “kingdoms, whose extent 
was confined to a.few scanty leagues of land, tothem an ample | 
dominion, Kude, untaught, uncultivated, they still retained 
the impressionsof their primitive barbarity ; time had not serv- 
ed to mstruct; nor an intercourse with each other, to civilize 
their manners ; a jealous vigilance became the principle of eve- 
ry breast ; outrage, iraud and rapine were practised as lawful 
game, and the consequence, of each was frequent contests and 
frequent revolutions. Adversity seldom fails to instruct the 
wind. Lxhausted by internal discord, the div ided Grecians be- 
gan at length to sigh for peace a and liberty, the attainment of 
which Lintainie the ‘objec tof their serious pursuit ; they were as 
vet unacquainted with them but in idea 3 their struggles for the 
one deprived them totally of both ; their mistaken ideas of in- 
dependence were thesources of perpetual disquiet, and it was 
not tillafter a lengthof time, and a covtinuance of wretehed- 
ness, that they discovered and shrunk from the misery of their 
state. ‘They were at length instruc ted that liberty truly under- 
stood consisted in the steady exercise of justice and of honour, 
virtues which they were strangers to, ard of which thew had 
enly hedrd the names; the phantom they had mistaken tor in- 
dependence, and for whic h they had lived in perpetual. broils 
with one another, wasnothing but an arbitrary slavery ;° force 
and violence determined all things, "ull wearied at lenuth with 
iutestine feuds, they shook oif the odious yoke of anarchy, and 
the establishment of regal government amongst them was the 
first Introduction of liberty, peace and security. Such, as 
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handed down by their historians, were the rude beginnings of 
the Greeks; such their origin and manners. To Kgypt and 
Pheenicia this illustrious people were indebted for the tirst faint 
polish of refinement ; from the former they received a taste for 
the sciences, a knowledge of government, and of civil polity ; 
by the latter they were instructed in commerce, writing, and 
nevigation. 

‘The triumph of discord had ceased, and monarchy, by com- 
mon consent, became, in every district, the establisied rule of 
government. A revolution so unexpected, and so salutary, was 
regarded by all descriptions of men with wonder aud applause ; 
the wise and experienced Jooked up to it as the source oi hap- 
piness, the dawn of liberty, the assurance of peace and cou- 
cord ; distinction, wealth, and merit, co-operated with the 
wished-for change ; complaitits were heard only from the dis- 
affected. Inthe number of these states which submitted to 
subordinate rule, Athens was the most remarkable. ‘Ihe ftoun- 
der of this celebrated kingdom was Cecrops, a native of byypt, 
who distinguished the beginning of his reign by wise and 
wholesome regulations. He divided the country mto tweive 
districts, over each of which he appointed a ruicr of ackuow- 
ledged ability and experience. _ Equality of laws was establish- 
ed throughout the kingdom, but yet the decision of each pro- 
vincial judge was far from*being conclusive ; for in all cases, 
except those of a singular nature, the subject had the liberty of 
appeal; the monarch himself presided on these occasions, wheu 
the complaints of all were determined with inipartial justice,... 
At this memorable wra was established the famous zropagus 
or senate, a description of which shall be given in its proper 
place. Cranaus, who succeeded Cecrops, was a privce of 
blameless manners, but of a timid’ passive disposition : he heid 
the reins of government with such irresolution, that faction, tu- 
inult and disorder began once more to shew tiieniseives, and his 
feeble authority was in vain exerted to suppress them ; his 
reign is alone remarkable for the fameus difference between 
Neptune and Mars, which the w2ropagus, or legisiative council 
of Athens, had both the wisdom and the honour to determine : 
the flood of Deucalion is supposed to have happened about this 
period. Amphiction ascended the throne ot Athens amid tiie 
distractions of the state and the troubles of a divided govern- 
ment ; his political genius and refined dissimulation were happi- 
ly adapted to conciliate the favour of all parties ; the disaffected 
he chastised with a firm and vigorous hand, while honour and 
distinction were protusely bestowed on the deserving : by his 
well directed intrigues he procured a confederacy between 
twelve nations, which assembled at Thermopyle twice a year 
to offer sacrifices, and deliberate on their aifairs in general ; 
his object was, by this alliance to secure reSources for future 
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occasions, and to enhance the consequence of his government 
in the eyes of the surrounding states ; this convention was cal- 
led the a:sembly of the Amphictions. 

The wise and moderate conduct of Amphiction had restored 
the state to its accustomed harmony, and on his death, Erect- 
heus who succeeded him was elected by the voluntary suffrage 
of the people, ata moment of perfect peace and p erfect tran- 
quillity. History is silent with regard to the actions of this 
monarch, nor would his reign be neticed but ior the arrival of 
Ceres in Attica, after the rape of ber dau ahtec. ‘Proserpine;. and 
aiso for the institution of the mysteries at Eleusis. ‘Lhe choice 
ot a virtuous successer.became, in his latest moments, the most 
anxious care of Erectheus ; he fixed his attention ov Egeus, in 
whom he discovered every requisite that constitutes the hero 
and the man ; courage, steadiness and magnanimity, consum- 
mate addre-s in intrigue, a thirst for glory, tempered with all 
the feeling and humanity that. the deity bestows when he 
forms the édinobled mind, Erecthevs, a moment before his de- 
cease, conjured the Athenians with all the force of entreaty 
(and at such a moment entreaties have wonder!ul influence) to 
accept and ratify his choice. The voice of the dying monarch 
was obeyed, and every individual acquiesced in the election of 
Egeus. 

The boasted tranquillity of Athens was at length disturbed 
by internal broils, and the rude approach of foreiga hostility. 
Egeus beheld the impending tempest with a steady and un, 
daunted eve ; the factious he overawed. by his authority, and 
repelled the ins asion of Minos, king of Crete, by tiniely and 
vigorons preparations ; never were the wisdom and address of 
a monarch more tried or more necessary than at this remarka- 
ble period. The ancient spirit of democracy began once mure 
to revive ; feuds, quarrels and dissentions prevailed at every 
quarter, and almost rendered abortive the utmost ability of 
Egeus. 

‘O pposition serves tu call forth the yigour of the mind ; as- 
catia on all sides by clamour and insurrection, Egeus siniabect 
the surrounding torrent unmoved and unintimidated ; ; he pur- 
sued the divided factions with open force ; he looked rebellion 
into fear, and destroyed, by a signal overthrow, the intempe- 
rite fury that had dared to resist his authority ; peace, order 
aud obedience were the immediate consequences of such a con- 
duct, and the Grecian states résounded with the fame and at- 
chievements of the Atheniaf monareh. f 

The era we at present “Peale fis looked on as the most illus- 
trious period in the history.of these times, not only for the va- 


jour and intrepedity of Beena}’ but for the expedition of the 
Argonauts, the labours of Hercules, and the story of Theseus 
and Ariadne. Fame, distinction and honourable ease attended 
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Egeus to the grave ; but the tranquillity he had succeeded in 
restoring ceused with his existence ; the hand of death had 
scarcely. sealed his eyes, when violent Commotions, with regard 
to the succession, agitated the state once more ; monarchy be- 
gan to meet with formidable opponents ; the quarrel of the 
land became at length so furious, that.to espouse the cause of 
either party was fatal.” ‘Fhe wise and prudent retired from the 
dangerous conflict, and it was not till after a world of opposi- 
tion, that the authority of ‘Theseus overawed and reconciled at 
the same time the divided factions ; to the astonishment of all 
he seized the vacant throne, nor did he im any instance of his 
life degenerate from the virtues of his father and predecessor. 
He instantly changed the form of government as established by 
Cecrops, and reduced the twelve districts, (until then divided) 
into one united body, that thus the people might be brought to 
understand their mutual dependence on the laws. He watched 
with unceasing vigilance the slightest symptom of rebellion, 
and destroyed it im its moment of « existence. Reserve and fear 
were depicted in every countenance ; Theseus swayed the 
sceptre not by the aid of affectéon, but of force ; his austerity 
of manners, if ever he possessed the regards of his people, had 
totally estranged them trom him, and without a single proper.- 
sity in his character to despotic principles, he became, in the 
opin:on of all, a severe and ‘sanguinary tyrant ; the situation of 
the times had painted him in these odious Bi hiss ; necessity 
made him assume anappearance that secretly he detested ; 
from being naturally open he became sullen, haughty and aie. 
picious ; he-was seldom seen in publick ; all access to him was 
denied, save only through the medium of the eropagus or se- 
nate, to whose judgement and wisdom he submitted on all occa- 
sions. Notwithstanding this seeming wernty Theseus was 
truly the father and not oppressor of his people ; never, at any 
period, was Athens governed by better laws or a milder gov- 
ernmeut ; but the deluded people knew not how to estimate 
their happiness ; they received with jealous caution the favours 
and indulgence bestowed on them, and every act of the mon- 
arch was ascribed to deliberate circumvention, Theseus was 
not a stranger to their illiberal prejudices, and made use of all 
his address to remove them ; but his arrogance of manner was 
an insuperable bar to such an attempt. Wearied at last of the 
toils of government and of domestick quarrel*, he resigned his 
sceptre and his life at a moment when he was most disgusted 
with both. His death was concealed for several days with stu- 
dious care, nor did the most distant hint of it transpire till every 
matter with regard to the succession was arranged by secret 





* The fatal passion of Phaedra for Hippolitus, the son of Theseus, 
was a source of endless inquictude to this unhappy monarch. 
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cabal and intrigue ; the tidings then were. formally announced 


to the people, and Codrus, the son of Melander, was at the 
same moment presented to their attention by the senate, who 
made use of all their influence to secure the election in his 
favour. | 

So unexpected an event was like.a thunderbolt to the hopes 
of the Athenians ; at any other period. they would have re- 
garded the death of Theseus with transport, but at the present 
it was a source of jnexpressible sorrow. . ‘They had long deter- 
mined to shake off the yoke of monarchy, and only waited for 
a favourable occasion to display themselves ; that intention was 
now inevitably frustrated ; the evil they long had groaned un- 
der was still continued in the person of the new successor, and 
incapable of altering the present situation of aflairs, they: re- 
luctantly acquiesced in the choice of the senate. Codrus was 
proclaimed, and the ferment but net the discontent of their 
minds subsided to a calm. 


{ To be continued. } 
esate 


BIOGRAPHY.: 


| LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. 
MARIE FRANCOIS AROUET, who afterwards assumed 


the name of Voltaire, from:a small patrimouial estate which he 
inherited, ‘was born at. Paris, the twentieth of February, 1694, 
being the son of Francois Arouet, an ancient notary of the 


-Chatelets by Marie Margurete Daumart.. At the birth of this 
celebrated man, who afterwards attained the age of eighty-four 


years, his life was despaired of, and his health was for a long 
time in a precarious state. From his earliest years he shewed 
great brilliancy of genius and activity of imagination ; and, te 
use his owa phrase, he lisp’d in numbers ere he left the cradle. He 
studied inthe college founded by Lewis XLV. and made a rapid 
progress. Some pieces of his stillexist, written between the age 
of ‘twelve and fourteen, which do uot betray any mark of 
child-hood. 

Early in life he was introduced. to the celebrated Ninon de 
L’Enclos; who was so pleased with his display of talents, that 
she presented aim with two thousand. livres, to furnish him a 
smali brary. When he left the college, he was sent to study 
thelaw; but the dryness of that pursuit so much disgusted him, 


‘ that he gave up all thoughts of the profession, and applied him- 


self to his beloved poetry. Uaving been admitted to the society 
of the Abbé Cholieu, the marquis de Fare, the Duke de Sulli, 
the grand Prior de Vendome, and others, he acquired that natv- 
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ral good taste and pleasantry which so eminently distinguished 
the courtof Louis XLV. Such a society rather encouraged than 
corrected that propensity to satire, which he shewed ata very 
early age, and which was afterwards the cause of many disagree. 

able circumstances to him. He indulged his inclinatio: u in this 
respett at the expence of government, and the governors: ani 
was imprisoned near a year in the Bastile, during the regency 
of the Duke of Orleans. His tragedy of Oedipus appeared in 
i718, and met with great success. ‘The regent saw the piece, 
and was so charmed witht it, that he orderedihim to be released, 
and said, if he would be prudent, he would-take care of him ... 
Arouet with great humour replied, “fam much obliged to your 
“ Highness, but beg you will not take care of my “lodgivg or 
“my diet.” 

His father wished to make him an eg ala anil was so ef- 
fended at his taste’ for poetry,’ that he had driven -him from his 
house ; but going to one of the representations of his new trages 
dy, he was atiected, even to shed tears, and embraced his son in 
the midst of many of the celebrated ladies of the court : there 
was from henceforth no furtherthought of making young Arouct 
a lawyer. 

About the year 1720, he tepikx-a journey to Braxellessthe un- 
fortunate and much celebrated Rousseau was then in that city : 
these two great geniuses met, and soon conceived an aversion to 
each other. Rousseau shewed Voltaire an ode he had written To 
Posterity. ‘ This letter,” said the Jatter, “will never reach 
those to whom it is addressed.”” This and other severe strokes, 
did not tend to couciliate affairs between them. On: his return 
to Paris, in 1722, he produced his Mariainme, which did not 
succeed any more than his tragedy of Artemira. | These morti- 
fications, his independent spirit, his religious opinions, and his 


inclination to satire, induced tiim to retite to England, where he: 


published his Henriade. George I. and the princess of Wales, 
afterwards Queen, bestowed favours and gratifications oo him, 
and procured him many subscribers. This laid the foundation 
of his fortune, which was afterwards considerably augmented by 
the profits of his works, the favour of princes, by commerce, and 
by aspirit of economy, w ‘hich was'stigmatized as avarice, tiil 
in his latter days he shewed he knew how to make a good use of 
riches. On his retara to France, he employed the money he 
had collected in England in a lotterv, established by M. Des- 
forts, controuler general of the finances, and was viewed... 


This attention to pecuniary affairs did wot hinder him from cui-’ 


tivating the belles lettres, which was his ruling passion. His 
tragedy of Brutus appeared in 17 30, writtea with greater strength 
of language than any other of his tragedies, and was more es- 
teemed by the connoisseurs than followed by the generality of 
spectators. The beaux esprits of that age, Fontenelle, La Motte, 
&c, advised him te quit the dramatic art, as they thought it nct 
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suited to bis genius. Voltaire thought oth verwise, and to ¢on- 
vince them tothe contrary, produced his Zaire, a piece the most 
aifecting of any that had appeared tor a long period of time. 

Voltaire did not confine himself to poetry. His Lettres Philo~ 
sophiques, fall of bold speculation ao satirical shafts, aimed at 
what he thought errours in religion, having appeared, was direc- 
ted by arret of the parliament of Paris to be burned ; and an or- 
der issued to arrest the author, who prudently got off. Voltaire 
had connected himself (in 1733) with the Marchoiness du Cha- 
telet ; with her tie retired Cerey, an estate belonging to that la- 
dy ia ‘Champagne, where he built a gallery for experiments on 
high and electricity, and formed a fine cabinet, and a numerous 
library. In this retreat he composed his Elements of the Philoso- 
phys of Newton. Our great Philosopher was then little known in 
France, and the numerous disciples of Descartes were as little 
desirous to be acquainted with him. While employed in those 
occupations, be composed his tragedies of Alzire, Mahomet, the 
Prodigal Son, and Merope ; the former he sent into the worid tn 
1736. His view in this, as in many other of his works, was to 
soften the minds of his audience, and he succeeded beyond his 
hopes. Here he also wrote his Universal History. He was now 
in the prime of his age, and the height of his genius, which he 
proved by his tragedy of Mahomet, a piece ful. of bold and man- 
ly strokes. Compiaints were made of it to the procureur general, 
as a work tending to injure religion ; and, by the advice of Car- 
dinal Fleury, our anthor caused it be withdrawn. His tragedy 
of Merope was performed with a success equal to his Alzire, 
and afforded the idea ofa species of tragedy, of which there ex- 
isted few models ; when it appeared in print, it was however 
Puuchcriticised. It was onthe represeutation of this piece, that 
both pit and boxes demanded to see the author, an honour then 
conferred on authors of great merit only. 

For six years Voltaire continued in this charming retreat, 
during which time he kept up acorrespondence with the Prince 
of Prussia, afterwards Frederick the Great ; at the end of which 
time, Voltaire and MadameduChatelet went to Brussels, on the 
busivess of a law-suit ; and while they were there, the old king 
of Prussia died, and the young king set out on his travels. On 
his return he intended to take Brussels in his way, but falling 
sick by the way, he sent for Voltaire, who waited on him, and 
was well received. Frederick gave him an invitation to his 
eourt, bat Voltaire told+him, that his attachment to Madame du 
Chatelet would not permit him. 

Returning to Cerey, he passed his winters at Paris, where, he 
tells us, he had a croud of enemies. He had written the Hi:sto- 
ry of Charles XII. several pieces for the theatres, and even an- 
epic poem; he had of course, as enemies, all those who med- 
died either in verse or prose ; and as he had also been so bold 
as to write ou philosophy, the devotees of course branded him 
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fs an atheist. After the production of Merepe, by the interest 
of the celebrated Madame de Pompadour, tie obtained the fa- 
vour Of the court, and was employed ,to compose a picce on the 
marriage of the Dauphin, on which oceasion fe wrote his Prin- 
cess of Navarre, which altlrough little applauded procured bim 
additiorial rewards from the court; he was made gentleman of 
the king’s chamber,and appointed also bistoriographer of France. 
As soon as he had received the latter appointinent, to prove that 
he was not unworthy his place, he wrote his history ofthe war 
in [74f. Inthe years 1745, 6, and 7, he was employed by the 
ministry in several affairs of consequence ; and wien the inva- 
sion of England was meditated, was directed to draw the mani- 
festo of the King of France in favour of Charles Stuart. Vol- 
taire had been long desirous of being a member of the Frenc! 
Academy, which honour he ‘did not obtain Qutil 1746. ‘The sa- 
tires which pursued hit on his adniission, gave him so much un- 
easiness, that, on an invitation from King Stanislaus, he retired 
With madame du Chatelet to Lunevilies ‘This illustrions lady 
died there in 1749. | , 

Soon after her death, he returned to Paris, but did not remain 
there long. Although he had many admitréis, he was fucessant- 
ly complaining ofthe endeavours used to rob him of that glory 
of which he was so desirous. His friends tried to calmhis in- 
guietude, by loading hinrwith praise: but thinking he should 
find more adiniration, more tranquillity, and greater reward at 
.a distance fronr his country, he accepted of au invitation from 
Frederick 11. King of Prussia ; and 11750, repaired to Berlin. 
Here he received a pension of twenty thousand livres, bad a pe- 
culiar attention paid him, an apartmentin the palace, permission 
tosee the king at certaimhours, and to assist him in those literarv 
productions with which that beroick monarch amused himself 
during his liesure time. But this-did not last long; the cele- 
brated Maupertius was engaged in a quarrel with Koenig ; Vo'!- 
taire, contrary to the direction of the king, took a part in it, and 
a disagreement between the kipgand him followed. Voltaire, 
who had been honoared with the key of chamberlain, and the 
cross of the order, sent them back tothe king in the first trans- 
port ofanger. The king made concessions to retain him, but 
Voltaire departed, promising to return, at the same time de- 
termined notto duso. Voltatre’s-abseuce afforded Maupertius 
an opportunity to make the breach wider. Among other tales, 
he reported, that while Voltaire was one day with general Mar. 
stein, employed in revising the Mempirs of Russia, composed by 
that officer, the king sent him some verses to look over, and that 
Voltaire said to the general, “‘ My friend, you see the king has 
‘fsent me some of his dirty linen to wash now; [ will wash 
“ yours afterwards.” —Whether this was true or false, the king 
caused Voltaire to be stopped at Frankfort, until he had deliver- 
ed up his poetry. : 
t 
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Having recovered his libe:ty, he endeav oured to obtain per- 
mission to return to Paris ; but one of his poems, deemed both 
obsecne and impious, prev enting him from suceeeding, he re- 
tired to Colmar, and. about a year after to Geneva. Here he 
parchased a pleasant country residence, and enjoyed the esteem 
of the Genevans and foreigners who visited that place. The 
disputes which agitated this little republick, forced him to quit 
his agreeable retreat, and he fixed at the village of Ferney, in 
the country of Gex, about a league from Geneva. He found o 
country almost wiid : he cultiv ated it, and from a population of 
fifty peasants, raised a colony of twelve hunderd persons, la- 
bouring successively for themselves and the state. Many ar- 
tists, particularly watch makers, settled under his patronage, and 
he sent their productions for sale te Russia, Spain, Germany, 
fiolland, and Italy. 

In this retreat, he cailed to him and protected the great niece 
of the illustrious Corneille, saved Syrvan from oppression, and 
rescnéd from ignominy the unfortunate family. of Calas. In 
this retreat Voltaire crected a tribunal, where he judged almost 
Mi the human race. Uere he enjoyed the esteem of many so- 

ereigns ; the king of Prussia notwithstanding their quarrel, 
keipe up a constant r correspondence with -him, amd caused’a sta- 
tue to be made of him, on the base of which was inscribed 
Immortatity ; and the Empress of Russia sent him many valu- 
able presents. 

His inclination still Jed him to wish a return to Paris, and in 
1778, he quitted Ferney, and set out for the capital. He met 
witha most flattering reception ; the academies decreed him 
honours hitherto unkaow n; he was crowned ina full theatre, 
and the public expressed ‘the warmest enthusiasm for him... 
The fatigues he underwent, the alterafioir in his regimen, and 
his way ‘of living, heated his blood ; a violent hamorrage en- 
sued, and left him very weak. Some days before his last ill- 
ness, being at table with the Marquis de Villette, He said to 
him-—** You are like the kings of Egypt, who, when they ate, 
‘had a death’s head before them.” Finding himself in want 
of sleep, he took too large a dose of opium, which almost de- 
prived him of his senses. He died the 30th of May, 1778. Va- 
rious reports have been spread respecting his conduct in his last 
moments, but little can be relied on respecting them. Voltaire’s 
deistical principles naturally drew on him the abuse of the cler- 

gy of the charch of Rome ; and, to use a phrase of Lord Bel: ing- 
broke’s, they have not failed to bestow on him plenty of eccle- 
siastical Billingsgate. But when the calm light of reason shall 
judge as it ought, Voltaire will stand forth as a friend of man 
and an illustrious partizan of liberty. . Posterity will esteem 
him so long as the French language shall exist, for the brillian- 
cy of his imagination, his exquisite taste, his diversity of talents, 
and his variety of knowledge. His works areastomishingly yo- 
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luminous, amounting to ninety-one volumes in 12mo. including 
his letters. Among the poetical pieces are the celebrated po-~ 
em of the Henriade, the tragedies of CEdipe, erode et Mari- 
amme, Brutus, Zaire, Adelaide, Alzire, Zuleme, La Mort de 
Cesar, Mahomet, Semiramis Oreste, Rome Sauvée, L’Orpheliu 
dela Chine, Tancred, Les Scythes, [rene. Several commedies, 
among which are L’{ndiscret, L’Infant Prodigue, Nanine, som: 
operas, anda great number of fugitive picces. 

His works in prose are, 1. his Essay on General History, 
which, with the Lives of Lewis X1V. and XV., form 10 vols. 
@vo. 2. History of Charles XII.- $. The History of Peter J. 
4. Melanges de Literature. 5. Dictionnaire Philosophique : 
anda variety of others, on which the limits of our work will not 
permit us to enlarge. 


== 
For the Observer. 
OBSERVATIONS OF A VENDEAN 
MN THE LAST NEWS FROM EUROPE —(sune, 1807.) 


(Continued from p. 124.) a 


This is not all ; could the royalists any longer bear arms, 
when England quietly beheld them suffer the grossest indignity, 
when she allowed those royalists who had assembled on the fron- 
tiers of the south of France, through the means which she had 
herself supplied, to be disarmred, and compelled to lay aside 
the white eockade in the camp of general Melas, without reclama- 
tion... But she put the last stroke to their indignation and de- 
spair, when she gave instructions to her ministers ip fureign 
countries since the catastrophe of Georges and Pichegry, to a- 
bandon to all the rigour of their destiny, those honourable vic- 
tims, which the tyranny of the present goverumeut of France 
has scattered here and there in the two hemispheres: to these they 
often leaye only the choice of puttingan end tw their existence, 
or of expiring of grief, want, and humiliation, [tis true that 
at the time she gave these orders, she believed herself sure of 
the coalition of Russiaand Austria, and already imagined she 
beheld the Cossacks giving the law at Paris; amidst this happy 
illusion, very far from supposing the royalists could be ever use- 
ful to her, she saw in them only a source of appreheasion, or, at 
least, a troublesome incumbrance : since her object was to hum- 
ble their country and their king. Besides, at this period and un- 
til the taking of Varsovie, it is well known that the royalists and 
Freach princes were completely disgusted, that every where, 
those who had shed their blood and sacrificed their fortanes in 
the common cause of England, were treated and considered indis- 
criminately in the same way with those, whose armies had been 


givtted with English blood. 
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But from this moment, England should have algo calculated, 
that men who have both Acad and heart do not easily lose the re- 
collection of such outrages and manceuvres ; and that they must 
be too highly offended, too deeply wounded, by a system of za- 
difference, cruel as interested, not to rejoice at seeing Englaud 
herseJf, onthe verge of that abyss, in which she had suffered 
them to be involved, with sach ‘unrelenting apathy! Surely ! 
there is not aroyalist, (lL speak of those who have fought in the 
cause, and have seen the events of the revolution otherwise than 
in the newspapers) no, there is not a soldier of the Bourbons, whe 
is not realy to apply to England this idea of their Kzag Charles 
Ist... I had rather fall aoiler the hands of those who have so ) dearly 
purchased me, than serve those who have so busely betrayed me. 

Jt may thus be safely asserted, that such proclamations as this 
10 question, will excite no movements anon gest the roy alists, 
itis Too vare; and such resources are too imperceptible, too in- 
significaut, to be employed agaist a conqueror, environed by 
Jegions intoxicated with vie tor y Seew hat were the final re- 

pults of the insurrection of Calabria last vear. It was quelled ; 
the Enylish.abandoned theinsurgents, and the military commis- 
sion ended those whem the ebance of war had spared. This will 
be henceterih the fate of all insurrections of this nature ; the re- 
cent catastrophe of a handful of royalist-officers whom the English 
cast on the coast of Bretagne, and who were immediately seized, 
and probably slaughtered, plainly shew what would be the fate 
of those, whose misplaced credulity and courage might tempt to 
‘Initete them. 

Besides this circumstance and the proclamation which furnish 
the subject of these observations, amply demonstrate, that since 
despair prompts recour<e to this method, it is also clear and in- 
contestible, that this remedy would have been all powerfal, had it been 
«dopted in time, and when it was so vehemently urged by those who well 
Anew its importunce...But now this method can only be productive 
éf wew evils ; because all those who are seized, and this procla- 
mation found in their possession, as well as alj those who are 
suspected or proved to have distributed or even spoken of it, 
will be shot or thrown into dungeons for life ! 

And as for the king of Sweden, if inaeed this proclamation 
has issued from his camp, he may be assured that Buonaparte 
who never forgave, will make him pay for this step, with the loss 
of Pomerania, and perhaps, of his own crown. 

Ji is thus thaf the English have coustantly sacrificed their 
champions. Amongst twenty proofs, | will name only one exam- 
ple which this campaign furnishes. When Great Britain had 
armed Ruesia agd Prussia, in this crisis, which every thing 
seemed to indicate as the last, ought not England to have risked 
0 or 40 thousand men fer the purpose of rescuing Dantzick 

aod Stralsund, whilst these places might yet lend each othe 
wuttal support ; this she should have: done, had if been only 
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evith a-view to her own preservation in concurring in the deli- 
verance of her allies? It was spoken of in the English news- 
papers, enough to put Buonaparte on his guard in the rear, and 
then the allies were left to themselves. It is true, that in the 
mean time, Great Britain undertock comMERCIAL expeditions,... 
jor instance, on Buenos Ayres and Egypt, in order to add new 
factories to those which she can already hardly embrace. She 
expected by these operations to increase the number of her 
markets when peace should take place, and to avoid misgling a 
drop of British blood, with that of those mercenaries, whom she 
had purchased and which she lavished with the most unbounded 
profusion! ! as if all these diversions, these distant and ephe- 
meral successes could counterbalance the ruin of the coalition 
and the continental armies ! 

When we maturely reflect on the number and nature of these 
faults, can we'be any longer surprised at the successes of Buo- 
naparte, since the imprudence and the egotism of his enemies 
jiave seemed as if intended to supply any deficiency of means 
or talents he might have had, had he been deficient in either. 

We may indeed repeat these well known words to England, 
especially, because she was the soul of all the councils,of the 
European powers, and it depended only on her to influence 
them differently : ‘You have sown the wind ; well ! reap the tempest!” 

Yes, proud Albion, this will be your harvest ; with this will 
you be agitated, until your haughty vessel is dashed to pieces ; 
jor if you had not diffused in France the works of pretended 
philosophy, which turned the heads of the peopleand instigated 
them to throw off the religious and political yoke ; if you had 
not represented to the people of Paris the assassination of your king 
Charles the 1st as the source of od present grandeur and rege- 
nration, you would now only have to dispute with France, 
a cempetition of markets for the cojonial productions, and not 
as at present, to fight for your own preservation ! 

But you wanted to profit by the commotions which these 
principles had already fomented from 1777 to 1778, until they 
burst forth definitively in 1789, to revenge yourself on Louis 
the XVI. forthe protection he had given to the American insur- 
gents : 

You flattered yourself,that by means of the civil war, you 
might conquer or ruin the French colonies in the two Indies, and 
establish there the exclusive supremacy of your commerce ; 
you have even conceived the agreeable idea of reimpla- 
cing English commissioners on the coasts of France, as 
Louis the XV. had so basely permitted by the treaty of 1773.... 
You have hoped that amidst the confusion of intestine broils, 
you could invadethe maritime departments, burn Brest and Tour 
lon, and destroy every vestige of the French navy. And to 
purchase the privilege of thus devastating France and humbling 
eal te you have promised the shreds of the plander “f° the 
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coalition. It wasthus that by order of the Duke of York, sinee 
he was commander in chief of the allied armies at the siege oi Va- 
lenciennes, you attached the arms of Austria to the walls, under 
the immediate view of the Pretenders to the crown of France, 
whom you held inactive in this army. 

It isthus that by a constant succession of mistaken policy, by 
an egotism of conduct, as striking as imprudent, you have rallied 
so many parties in France, who have mutually destroyed each 
other ; and.that in a word you may attribute to yourself the ho- 
nour of having opened to Bonaparte the path to the throne, and 
of having prepared his triumphs and his glorious apotheosis / (1) 

And it is now you would mike an appeal tothe French,in or- 
der to reunite them, under the standards of their legitimate 
King!!! Listen then tothe reply which those’ amongst them 
may make to you, who have a thousand times braved death, for 
this cause which you would recall from oblivion, to serve your 
pregeut exigencies: - 

sieinliiie: pabiliveeapne, avysnee “« my force to prove 
Is only mine, the rest belongs to Jove.” 


* But in combatting, we fought for the safety, the honour, and 
‘the independence of our country. Henceforth our blood shal 
** be no more blindly sacrificed, to the interest of individuals, of 
** false friends, who so imprudently trifle with the devotion, the 
«* valour and the misfortunes of their allies and their companions 
‘in arms, And further, if your destruction did not at this mo- 
** ment involve that of the whole universe, their ardent vews 
«* would be united for your humiliation; but if through attach. 
‘* ment to the general cause, they suppress this just dictate of 
*‘ their indignation ; at least, they will every one at Jengt! reply 
“to you with Achilles, | 

Long toils, long perils, in their cause I bore, ‘ 
But now th’ ungrateful glories charm no more. 

Fight or not fight, a like reward we claim, 

The wretch and hero find their prize the same. 


A VENDEAN. 





(1) This picture will be still more striking, if it is compared with the 
ar-icle in the recrimination which relates to England, see Observer, No. 
=e 
For the Observer. 


HISTORICAL EPHEMERIS. 

August 29:h, 1799, died a prisoner at Valence in France, after having 
reigned 24 vears, 6moanths, and 14 days, aged 81 years, and 8 months, 
Pope Pius V1. formerly Cardinal John Braschi He was bern at Casse- 
na, December 27, 1776 ; was created Cardinal by his predecessor, Clement 
XIV. in April 1773 ; eleeted Pope Feb. 15 ; crowned the 22d of the same 
month, and took postession at St. John Lateran’s, Nov. 30, iv the same 
year 1775. 

(The Anxual Register, or, A View of the History, Politics 
, _ @nd Literature, for the year 1779—Lon., 1801-+in 8vo.} 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE OBSRRVER. 
INVITATION TO MONIMIA. 


} know a grove where wood-nymphishannt, 
And oft their duicet numbers chaunt ; 
Where Fays, in many a merry round, 
Along the banks of riv’lets sheen ; 
Dance to the unseen tabor's sound, 
Whuie Luna rises all serene, 
And wand'ring to her utmost height, 
Sheds on the streams her sofiest light— 


© come Moximia, maid divine! 

I'llsay thatrapture ne'er was mine ; 

guch rapture as my soul shail prove, 

AS through this fairy, flowery grove ! 

Enchanced, by thy side I stray, 

And hear thy sighs my sighs repay. 

O! sweet's the season, love, the flowers 
Around the scene unfading bloom ; 

Now, climbing careless 0’er the bowers, 
Fling onthe gale arich perfume! 

While countless warblers through the grove, 

Attune their sweetest no! es to love. 


Alas! when thon wert far from me, 
And I could think on nought but thee ; 
How often have these anxicus feet, 
At evening sought the lov’d retreat ? 
While fancy, in the chequer’d shade, 
Has ha!f reveal’d my charming maid! 


O} many’a dream of rapture, there, 
Has brought thee kind, as thou art fair ! 
And theu hast murmur’d, “ I am thine !’’ 
And laid thy blushing cheek to mine ! 
Then, all my son! was giv’n to thee ! 
And thou wert all the world to me! 


O haste ! those visions realise ! 
And Jet me read it in thine eyes ; 
Those sweetest tell-tales of the heart, 
That oft thy tenderest thoughts impart !. 
Bidthem but beam one smile on me, 

One kindly smile shal! make me blest ! 
And all my joy, my heaven shall be, 


On dear Monimia’s lovely breast ! FREDERICK. 


_—— 


THE MARINER, 


BY ANN RADCLIFF, AUTHOR OF THE MYSTERIES OF YDOLPME. 


Soft came the breath of spring ; smooth flow’d the tide, 
And blue the heaven 1n its mirror smil'd ; 
The white sail trembled, swell’d, expanded wide, 
The busy sailors at the anchor toil’d. 
With anxious friends, that shed the parting tear, 
The deck was throng’d—how swift the mgment fly‘ 
’ ° 
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The vessei heaves, the farewell signs appear ; 
Mute iseach tongue, and eloquent each eye { 


The last dread moment comes ?—The sailor youth 
Hides the big drop, and smiles amid his pain, 
Sooths his sad bride, and vows eternal truth, 
‘* Farewell, my love—we shall—shall meet again!” 


Long on the stern, with heaving hand, he stood ; 
The crowded shore sinks, lessening, from his view, 
As gradual glides the bark along the flood ; 
His bride is seen no more—** Adieu | adieu !"’ 


The breeze of eve means low, her smile is o'er, 
Dim steals her twilight down the crimson'd west, 

He climbs the top-most mast, to seek once more 
The far seen coast, where a!! his wishes rest. 


He views its dark line on the distant sky, 
And fincy leads him to his little home, 
e sees his weeping love, he hears her sigh, 
He sooths her griefs, and teils of joys to come. 


Eve yields to night, the breeze to wintry gales, 
In one vast shade the seas and shores repose 3 
He turns his aching eves, his spirit fails, 
The chill tear falls; sad to the deck he goes ' 


The storm of midnight swells, the sails are furl’d,. 
Deep sounds the lead, but finds no friendly shove, 

Fast o’er the waves the wretched bark is hurl’d, 
«© Ellen, Ellen! we must meet no more ' 


Lightning, that shew the vastand foamy deep, 
The rending thunders, as they onward roll, 

The loud, loud winds, that o'er the billows sweep— 
Shake the firm nerve, appal the bravest soul ! 


Ah! what avails the seaman’s toiling care! 

The straining cordage bursts, the mastis riv'n ; 
The sounds of terror groan along the air, 

Then sink afar ;—the bark on rocks is driv’n! 


Fierce o’er the wreck the whelming waters pass’d, 
The helpless crew suak in the roaring main ! 
Henry's faint accents trembled in the blast— 
+‘ Farewell my love—we-e’er shall meet again,”’ 


' Oft, at the calm and silent evening hour, 


When summer-breezes linger on the wave, 
A melancholy voice is heard to pour’ 
_Its lonely sweetness o'er poor Henry's grave ! 


And oft, at midnight, airy strains are heard 
“tAround the grove, where E!len’s form is laid 
isthe dirge by village-maidens fear'd, 


; tm The lovers’ spirits guard the holy shade ! 
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